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NORWAY.* 

By R. T. PRITCHETT, F.S.A. 



CHAPTER VI. 

STERDAL is full of interest and character, 
with a wild river, precipitous moun- 
tains on either side, snow on the 
high peaks above, a rushing of 
waters below, hardly any track, shut 
in by a fa$ade of rock at the end of 
the valley ; and yet it is the way from 
Romsdal to Valdai. Let us there- 
fore explore it, and do so in two 
fyttes, — a short carriole ride to the 
Saeter with ladies, and beyond, 
high, high up, for real research, 
without the ladies. First, place 
aux dames. We tried the short 
journey with two carrioles ; for an 
English mile or two we did pretty well, as carrioles will go 
anywhere and over anything ; but as we get into the scrub wood 
and underwood the road grows worse, and the wheels going 
sometimes over a boulder of one or two feet in height, the axle 
assumes an alarming angle, and the bonder skyd-gut hangs on 
the high side to keep the vehicle from turning over — first one side 
and then the other — till the fair occupant of the machine is shaken 
to a jelly, and would fain try to walk. Still, we all persevere and 




soon arrive at the meal-mill, given in our woodcut. What a 
retired spot for business ! Who would ever think of it as a centre 
to draw customers and found a business, — as a likely spot for a 
man to become the architect of his own fortune, and beginning 
with the conventional half-crown ? 

The water seen here is the Ister — ever thick and muddy and 
ever in violent motion. What a contrast to the calm dignity 
of the mountains above, in all their graduated phases ! A 
little above this is a shoot, bringing down water to turn the 
mill. On our arrival the miller comes out with a quiet kind of 
welcome, and very kindly shows us the stones doing their share 
of work to bring about flad-brod for the people of the valley 
during their summer visit ; it is for the Saeter people they work 
principally. Leaving the mill we pass on to the denser scrub 
and brushwood. We had with us an old Skye terrier, full of 
noble traits of character — courage and endurance — but being 
as blind as Belisarius, running against some of the rocks 
in the track not only threw him on his haunches but shook 
riis nerve—that Highland nerve which is of such rare stuff. 
Let us immortalise our blind Norwegian canine traveller by 
a description. If lost, an advertisement should run thus : 
" Lost, a brindled Skye terrier, answering to the name of 'Kyle.' 
Rough broken hair, broad chest, short legged, bow-legged, 
middle aged and strong, and carries his tail high. True to the 
core, with a head as large as a deerhound's. Teeth to match." 




Spinning in the Sater, Isterdal. 



The Norwegians at first thought it would be well to shoot him, 
but he soon enlisted them all amongst his many ardent admirers 
when they came to know him better. 

Perhaps the thought may flit across the mind of some, Why 
bring a blind Scotch terrier into an article on Norway ? This is 
why : old Kyle was taken that day for a young bear by a simple- 
minded Norwegian cow. Never were fear and fright more 
vividly portrayed than by the action of that animal, of her tail 
especially, on the first glimpse of the brown brindled terrier. 
Hearing his name mentioned he has just wagged his tail, which 

* Continued from page 208. 



is quite flat, like an otter's, and when very pleased he wags it 
with the flat side on to the floor to produce more sound. By this 
time we are at the Saeter, where the piges have come to look 
after cows until September. Having driven on the only flat piece 
of grass we unpack for lunch, and soon the good produce of the 
aforesaid cow comes to our comfort in an unadulterated form, and 
thoroughly is the simple fare enjoyed. After lunch we visit 
the interior of the Saeter, and find spinning going on steadily, 
with a little national tune hummed to the whirring wheel accom- 
paniment. The weaving is done during the winter months. In 
the summer a little spinning is done, but only by the most 
industrious. 
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To see Isterdal the only way is to walk. Let us therefore 
continue on from the Saeter in the direction of Valdai. This was 
done with Ole Fiva. Soon we began to ascend, for the end of 
the valley is precipitous, with a fine fall, the top of which must be 
reached before arriving at the plateau — " botten "or " balloch." 
As we began to ascend Ole pointed out in the river below a spot 
where a bear had been killed ; and higher up again where a bear 
lived ; he had seen it there. Some idea of the situation is given 
by the large woodcut, with the Aiguilles on the right. This is 



looking down Isterdal, and the path was effaced the day before 
we passed by a quantity of rough stuff coming down, more than 
sufficient to have carried us with it into the valley beneath. The 
Aiguilles are of a similar formation to the Troltinderne in 
Romsdal, and seem to be a nursery of " trols " for future ages. 

The evening glows on these pinnacles are marvellously and 
beautifully grand, and the transitions of hue from one to the 
other beyond imagination and conception. Still we work up. 
Ole, ignoring the slightly defined regular track, goes up really 




The Meal-mill, Isterdal. 



awful places, hauling himself up, and astonishing his follower 
and companion by displaying the most unnecessary and envi- 
able agility. All honour to such strength and energy! By 
this time we had reached the plateau from which the murky 
Ister takes a header into the valley, which lay at our feet. Once 
on the plateau, we could get along better over the stunted flora 
and bare rocks, with snow here and there, especially on the 
south-west side. The track is indicated by a few pieces of rock, 
put here and there in a pile, which being of the same formation 
as the rock we are walking on, similarity of colour makes them 



very indistinct at times : the best way is to look out for one on the 
sky line if possible. After a long tramp we crossed the Ister 
again, still more turbid ; and this was puzzling, as it seemed to 
come from a glacier above ; but of this more anon. We worked 
on until we could look down Valdai, and having " drunk in 
nature " in that direction, took a little food from our wallets, 
and lay down for an al fresco siesta on a handsome natural 
carpet of " fjelde reis " and other vegetation. 

After that, Ole began telling of expeditions, traditions, and 
excursions to the Jager's Steen, and formally wound up with 
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the report of a frozen lake which a hunter had seen, but which 
had not been visited since. " Could we find it?" "Was the 
Herr inclined to go?" "Most certainly!" So we started. 
There is a wonderful sense of freedom, and "yet of a closer 
commune with one's Creator, in wandering over almost untrodden 
ground to admire some portion of God's works that have been 
rarely visited by man. It is suggestive of drawing aside the 
veil of the Tabernacle of Nature ; and happy is the man who 
derives comfort and soul-strength in so doing ! 



Ole led straight up over rocks bare and be-tumbled ; not a 
symptom of vegetation ; above us a glacier coming to the edge 
of a precipice, the melting ice forming a fringed fall. We lay 
down, looking over the side on a bed of scarlet and crimson 
fjelde reiss, a kind of cotoneaster ; beyond this ledge we saw 
the glacier, imperceptibly coming on, backed, in a long per- 
spective of glacial blocks, by a huge bare block of rock, and 
the Bischop and the Dronningen. This was the source of the 
Ister. The water, some distance from the foot of the fall, 




The Head of the Valley, Isterdal. 



passed over a soft deposit, which sullied its pristine purity right 
down to the sea; the " murky Ister " thus acquiring near its 
origin its characteristic turbidity. 

Now for a try for the unknown lake. Ole keeps on ; he 
thinks he has his bearings all right. At last (having climbed up 
by the side of a fall dashing down through bare rocks) came the 
summit, and creeping round a boulder, before us is a lake, in- 
tensely deep in colour, full of icebergs and floes of old ice. Where 
we stood was snow, with tracks of reindeer ; in places the snow 
had melted, the lemmings had been there, and the reindeer 



flowers were coming up. These we eat with flad-brod, og 
srn^r, after a time, for we could not at once settle down to a 
snack without paying a tribute of respect to the majesty of 
nature then before us. The drawing of this scene is being 
rendered in line engraving, and will be subsequently published 
in this work. We began our meal in earnest, and in the midst 
of it we heard a noise like a roll of thunder. Soon we knew the 
direction. On the left side of the lake the vast snow extent was 
riven by a gigantic avalanche, which ploughed its way down, 
and coming to the edge of the rocks plunged headlong into the 
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lake, agitating- all the ice, and causing the icebergs to jostle 
each other ; but water and ice soon regained their equilibrium, 
and nature lay before us in solemn silence and undisturbed 
majesty. It can well be imagined that having once attained 
such a spot — some 5,000 feet above the sea — there was a 



desire to linger, though the day was fading, and we had five 
and a half hours' walk home. However, "En route!" was 
the word, so we routed. Straight down from bare rock to 
rock simply ends in "no knees " after a time, and one's legs 
become something between strips of asparagus and sea kale; 




Melting Glacier ove?' Valdai. 



there was, however, one thing in store : once on a fair road we 
could make some running. It was a lovely evening : we were 
late, it was true, but as horses go freely with their noses towards 
home we both took to the road very kindly, and went along with 



a will. Ole did not talk much. It is the pace that kills, and 
after sixteen hours' trudge with our provisions, he no doubt felt 
that he had done enough. With health and strength, such a 
day amidst grand scenery is a joy for ever ! 



CHURCH OF STE.-GENEVIEVE, PARIS. 




RECENT notification informs us of the com- 
mencement of a project unequalled at present in • 
any other country in Europe, and in truth, as a 
coup seul, leaving far behind any previous Art un- 
dertaking of France or its rulers ; we allude to 
the pictorial embellishment of the church of Ste.- 
Genevieve, or, as it has been profanely named, 
the Pantheon. Strangely enough, when this momentous underta- 
king was, in the past year, first presented to the artistic world of 
Paris by the truly zealous Directeur des Beaux-Arts, Monsieur le 
Marquis de Chennevieres, instead of being saluted with one wel- 
coming acclaim, it encountered great hostility. However, the 
thing was in good hands, and with the full concurrence of the 
Minister of Instruction, M. Waddington, it was strenuously 
pushed forward. The artists have been selected who are to have 



this opportunity of, it may be said, immortalising themselves, and 
they are engaged on the work. The chief portion of the subjects 
to be treated will be executed on canvas, and, for many reasons, 
will be painted in special ateliers. The two lateral chapels of the 
edifice will, however, be thoroughly mural in mode, and the colour 
will be laid upon their actual surfaces. One of these is dedicated 
to Ste.-Genevieve, and the first touch of the brush engaged upon 
it was given on May-day. " Quod felzx, faustumque sit / " may the 
genial friend of highest Art ejaculate. The preliminary operation 
of reducing the walls to a due superficial smoothness has already 
been commenced. The internal decoration of this heavily solemn 
structure is not to be confined to painting. Sculpture, we are in- 
formed, is also invited to take its part in the undertaking, and ten 
statues are included in this competitive invitation to the Art-talent 
of France. 



A SOUVENIR OF GRANADA. 



THE painting entitled ' A Souvenir of Granada,' from which 
our engraving is derived, is by Palmeroli, and represents an 
after-dinner scene in the courtyard of a Spanish chateau. The 
lady of the house, who stands upon a marble slab overhanging 
the basin, is feeding her swans for the gratification of her guests. 



The lady near her, in walking-costume, is pleased at the action of • 
the graceful birds ; but the old gallant, who leans against the co- 
lumn, appears jealous that the ladies should give their whole atten- 
tion to the birds and forget his presence. The couple in the back- 
ground are enjoying a quiet tete-a-tete, and, like the gentleman in 



